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NOTES AND NEWS 



Dr. James P. Haney, director of art and manual training in the public 
schools of New York, with Professor Arthur W. Dow, represented the 
United States on the programme of the Third International Congress for 
the Development of Art, in London last summer. Dr. Haney, who is secre- 
tary of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
made a plea for the broader use of drawing in education and urged its 
immediate relation to many school subjects and its great importance in all 
phases of training for a vocational life. 

The older teaching emphasized the technical side, and spent much time in 
copy-work. The subject was made dry, formal and imitative. Later teaching in 
America has seen much more free and creative work. The drawing is not now 
taught as a mere end in itself, quite apart from other school subjects, but has 
been made a means to many ends and has been successfully introduced from the 
kindergarten to the high school. Our present teaching sees drawing made of 
use in all forms of constructive work. The boy in school now learns the use 
of plans, and how to make and read them. This knowledge is an invaluable asset 
to one who later enters the vocational field, as so many boys must. Many 
hundreds of pupils are yearly taught in our elementary schools how to make, 
directly from the model, a working-sketch properly lettered and dimensioned. 
Thus the work has been taken out of the formal and theoretical field and made 
immediately practical. 

Beside this both our boys and girls are constantly called upon to use drawing 
in connection with their work in design. The latter subject not only gives 
excellent training in taste, but is daily becoming of more importance in our 
industries. We have learned that good form and pattern must appear in all our 
manufactured products which are to compete with the well-designed goods made 
in foreign markets. Teaching of design in the public schools not only educates 
prospective workmen and designers, but also is fast developing an appreciative 
public which understands the practical side of art and each year demands higher 
standards in all forms of dress and furniture. 

One of the most important problems for educational theory and prac- 
tice is that of the "spread of training," or "transfer of training." Does 
training in one subject or process help in another? The most recent contri- 
bution to this subject which has come to our notice is by Dr. G. C. Fracker, 
of the University of Iowa, "Studies in Psychology — No. V," issued as a 
monograph supplement of the Psychological Review. Dr. Fracker made 
experiments to determine whether memory for various tests, e. g., poetry, 
order of nine grays, order of tones, order of nine numbers, etc., could be 
improved by training. In the case of some, e. g., the order of tones, the 
training was very similar to the test ; in others it was dissimilar. 
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The results of the experiments tend to show an improvement where the 
training was closely similar to the tests, but not much, if any, in cases 
where it was not similar. Training in remembering the order of tones and 
colors did not apparently prove of any value in the ability to remember 
poetry. 

The most novel and suggestive result was the importance of "imagery." 
Improvement seems to depend upon the consistent use of some form of 
imagery. "Improvement depends also upon the fitness or adequacy of the 
imagery to do the thing for which it was adopted." Perhaps this opens up 
a great field for the teacher of the multiplication table, and other of the 
similar tasks : to find imagery that shall help the children. But who can 
devise any imagery that shall be adequate for English spelling? 

The state of Washington reports will show an expenditure of $51.32 a 
pupil, the highest, it is expected, of all the states in the Union. Spokane is 
also proud that the last government report showed it as first in its invest- 
ment per capita in school buildings and grounds, and second only to Pueblo 
in the per capita cost of maintaining schools. Newton, Mass., is third in 
this latter regard. 

The interest excited by the exhibition of representative industrial edu- 
cational institutions of the United States, under the direction of Charles H. 
Morse, at the Chicago meeting of the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education is further accentuated by the second annual report 
of the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial Education, recently pub- 
lished. Mr. Morse, as secretary of the commission, states that the narra- 
tive and illustrative material collected for use in connection with this exhi- 
bition is of such value that it will be published as a bulletin of the com- 
mission. 

Evening schools for industrial workers have been established by the 
commission at Cambridge, Beverley, New Bedford, Waltham, and Taunton. 
Upward of a thousand children, young men, and young women in the state 
of Massachusetts are now attending industrial schools which are under the 
direction of the commission. 

Professor H. Heath Bawden is about to publish a volume entitled: 
The Principles of Education. This book is the result of the author's study 
and teaching of Professor Dewey's educational philosophy for the past eight 
years. Part I treats of the "Problem of Education." Part II treats of the 
"Subject-Matter of Education" on the psychological basis of child-develop- 
ment. This part of the volume contains a statement of those important 
psychological and sociological grounds for a radical reconstruction of the 
elementary curriculum for which Professor Dewey's educational philosophy 
stands. Part III discusses the "Method of Education" on the logical basis 
of adult experience. The various phases of "special method" are treated 
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as corollaries of the great fundamental social and psychical laws recently 
brought to light in biology and psychology. 

B. F. Scales has a plea in the New England Journal of Education for 
"out-of-school" musical organizations for school children, under the direction 
of qualified instructors. He feels that it removes the strain of the regular 
routine, while giving aesthetic training. In the William Penn Charter school, 
the number of applicants for such clubs has tripled in eight years, and visiting 
artists have noticed a decided increase in the appreciation of good music. 

Boston is to spend $58,000 during the next twelve months in improving 
and increasing its playgrounds. Athletic fields for the high schools, and 
instructors for those fields are included in the appropriation. The rest of 
the money will go for improving school playgrounds, and providing local 
playgrounds for the older grades. Military drill in the high schools will be 
continued as at present. 

Neurasthenia is the most common disease given by New York teachers to 
the board of retirement as the cause of their withdrawal from active service. 
In the three years since this board was organized 351 have applied for pen- 
sions on the plea of length of service; 124 gave neurasthenia as the reason 
for no longer continuing at work; 31, the next largest number, gave heart- 
disease. Nearly all of the applicants had been in service over thirty years. 

Postal cards as a means of education is the latest fad, fresh from 'Ger- 
many. The school museum at Breslau has undertaken to make a collection 
of all postal cards which might be useful in imparting knowledge. Manu- 
facturers are asked to forward samples. Many cards have already been 
printed in Germany which illustrated natural and political history, and some 
which aim to give instruction in the German language. 

"Compulsory education laws have not yet been adopted in any of the 
southern states, except Kentucky and Missouri," says G. F. Milton in Child 
Labor and Social Progress. Great progress has been made in education 
during the past twenty years, yet in 1900 27.9 per cent, of all the illiterate 
white voters of the Union were found in southern states containing only 
14.9 per cent, of all the white voters. The South is the only section of the 
United- States in which attendance on public schools between the ages of six 
and fourteen is not compulsory. Many of the much-criticized cotton-mills 
supplement the public-school deficiencies by running schools of their own 
in connection with other kinds of "welfare-work." "But in nearly every 
'mill-school,' says Alfred Seddon, writing in the same publication, "the 
teachers speak most discouragingly of their work. The children attend 
until there is a demand for mill-labor; then they leave. Out of no on the 
roll, only 34 may be present at classes. Mill schools can never be a substi- 
tute for compulsory education by the state." 



